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For Ihe Friend.” 
ALEXANDER HUMBOLDT ON 
NEGRO SLAVERY, 


Concluded from page 146 


We can never enough praise the wis sdom of | 
the legislation in the new republic s of Spanish 
America, which, since their birth, has been} 
seriously occupied with the tot: il extinction of| 
slavery. That vast portion of the earth has, 
in this respect, an immense advantage over 
the southern part of the United States, where | 
the whites, during the struggle with England, | 
stablished liberty for their own profit, and 
where the slave population, to the number of 
one million, six hundred thousand, augments 
still more ri ipidly than the white. If civiliza- 
tion, instead of extending itself, were to change 

place ; if, after great and deplorable con- 


aban in Europe, America, between Cape} 


Hatteras and the Missouri, become the princi- 
pal seat of the light of Christianity, what a 
spectacle would that centre of civilization of- 


fer, where, in the sanctuary of liberty, we} 


‘ould attend a sale of necroes after death, and 
hear the sobbings of parents, who are sepa- 
rated from their children! Let us hope that 
the generous principles which have so long 
animated the legislatures in the northern parts 
of the United States, will extend, by degrees, 


towards the south, and towards those western ' 


regions, where, by the effect of an imprudent 
and fatal law, slavery and its iniquities have 
passed the chain of the Alleghany, and the 
banks of the Mississippi: let us hope that the 
force of public opinion, the progress of know- 
ledge, the softening of manners, the legislation 
of the new continental republics, and the great 
and happy event of the recognition of Hayti 
by the French government, will exert, either 
by motives of prudence and fear, or by more 
noble and disinterested sentiments, a happy 


influence on the amelioration of the state of] 


the blacks in the rest of the West Indies, in 
the Carolinas, Guyana and Brazil. * * * * * 
On the solution of this problem, depends, in| 
the West Indies only, and excluding the repub- 
lie of Hayti, the se curity of 875,000 free men, 
whites and men of colour. and the softening | 
the fate of 1,150,000 slaves. 


We have demon-| 


| . 
\strated that this can never be obtained byjonce adopted. Without the directing of gov- 


/peaceful means, without the concurrence ofjernments and of legislatures, a peaceable 


the local authorities, either colonial assemblies,|change is not to be hoped for. Above all, 
or meetings of proprietors, designated by less|the danger becomes imminent, when a general 
|\dreaded names by the parent state. ‘T he di-jinquietude pervades the public mind, and 


‘rect influence of the authorities is indispens-|when, in the midst of political discussions, 
‘able, and it is a fatal error, to believe that we| which agitate neighbouring nations, the faults 
may leave it to time to act. Yes, time will) and duties of governments have been discern- 
fact simultaneously on the slaves, on the rela-jed: the calm can then only spring from an 


tions between the islands and the inhabitants | authority, which, in the noble sentiments of 


on the continent, and on events which cannot} its force and its right, knows how to direct 
be controverted, when they have been waited) events in opening itself the career of amelior- 


ifor in the inaction of ap ithy. Wherever sl: - ation. 


very is long established, the increase of civili- 
zation has less influence on the treatment of| 
islaves, than many are disposed to admit. ‘The 
nf° ivilization of a nation seldom extends to a 
great number 7 individuals ; and does not} The pretensions of one of the states of our 
attain those, who, in the fabrics, are in imme-|confederacy to exercise jurisdiction over the 
diate contact with the blacks. IL have known |: aborigines residing within her asserted bound- 
lve sry humane proprietors shrink from the diffi- | aries, has led to an elaborate and very able 
c sultie s that arise on the great ple intations ; they | examination of the most promin nt pomits con- 
hesitate to disturb the established order, to|nected with the rights of the latter. Much, 
make innovations, which, if not simultaneous,|if not all, that can be known on this subject, 


INDIAN RIGHTS, 


'‘|not sustained by the leyislature, or, which/has, by this means, become familiar history 


would be a more powerful means, by the| throughout the Union. ‘To expatiate over the 
general will, would fail in their end, and per-|same field, would be as tiresome as it Is super- 
haps aggravate the wretchedness of those. | fluous. Sut the sections of the tribes to be 
whose fate they were meant to soften. ‘These|affected by the movements of Georgia, nume- 
timid considerations stop the good that might|rically considered, bear but a small proportion 
be done by men who have the most benevolent|to the entire Indian population, within the 
intentions, and who deplore the barbarous/territory of the United States. And, while it 
institutions, of which they have received the|is admitted, that the imminence of the danger 
sad inheritance. Acquainted with the local|which threatens the former, appeals most 
circumstances, they know that, to produce an|forcibly to our sensibilities as men, and our 
essential change in the state of the slaves, to| obligations as citizens, it is thought it may not 
jlead them progressively to the enjoyment of|be uninteresting to bestow a slight notice on 
liberty, requires a firm will in the local authori-|the members of the same great family living 
| ties, the concurrence of we althy and enlighten- | without the precincts of Georgia. I purpose, 
ed citizens, and a generai plan, in which all the| therefore, to offer some observations, in res- 
chances of disorder, and the means of repres- pect to the politic al relation which these hold 
sion, are calculated. Without this community | to the several states, and to the federal govern- 
of actions and efforts, slavery, with its pains| ment. 

and excesses, will maintain itself as it did in} The entire number of Indians scattered 
ancient Rome, in the midst of elegance of| throughout the United States, has been esti- 
manners, the boasted progress of knowledge, | mated at 400,000. Of these, 2,247 reside in 
and all the charm of civilization, which its| Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and 
presence condemns, and which it menaces to| Maine, 4,840 in the state of New York. Vir- 
overwhelm, when the time of vengeance ar-|ginia contains 27, and about 450 are settled 
rives. Civilization, or the slow decline of na-jon the boundary between North and South 
tions, only prepares the mind for future events;| Carolina. ‘There is nothing in the condition 
‘but, to produce great changes in the social) of these to require a particular notice. They 
jstate, requires a coincidence of events, of|/are, perhaps, without exception, the remnants 
which the epoch cannot be calculated before|of once formidable tribes, which, in a few 
hand. In slave countries, where long habit} years, will wholly disappear. 

tends to legitimate institutions the most con- Of the residue, using round numbers, 286,- 
trary to jus stic e, we must count on the influence} 000 are sup pos sed to inhabit the Louisiana 
| of knowledge, intellectual improvement, and | purchase—45,400, the original North West- 
\the softening of manners, only inasmuch as jern territory, and 60,000, the states of Geor- 
they accelerate the impulse given by govern-| gia, Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee. 


ments, and facilitate the execution of measures|'The number within each of the states last 
{ 
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mentioned, is not dabectaicsble in- 
formation which 1 possess, inasmuch as the 
enumeration to which [ have had recourse, 
includes those within particular tribes, while 
the lands occupied by them, in several 
stances, lie in two or more states. 

In regard to the within the Lou- 
tstana purchase, no pretence can exist, at 
any time, on the part of a state, formed from 
this territory, to legislate, or to interfere with 
their rights, in any manner. The whole of 
this immense domain having been acquired by 
the United States by purchase, the right of 
the purchaser to do according to his pleasure, 


from any 


Indians 


unless restrained by the conditions annexed to| 


the transfer, must be absolute and unquestion- 
able. The inquiry then is, has the treaty with 
France imposed any such restrictions ? There 
are but two articles in this instrument which | 


bear on this subject. One is in these words : 


‘The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall | | ed towards the Indians: their lands and 
be incorporated in the umon of the United] 


States, and admitted, as soon as 
cording to the principles of the Federal Con- 
stitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights 
advantages and immunities of citizens of the 
United States.”’ 


ment to discover that the states can obtain no 
authority over the Indians, from the sovereignty 
which they acquire by admission. For, so far 
as state rights are concerned, the constitution 
of the United States views the Indian tribes in 
precisely the same light as foreign nations. 
No state can negotiate with’either. Such is not 
only the doctrine of the constitution, but has 
been its uniform practical exposition, from the 


first moment of its adoption. Our treaties, 


whether with foreign nations, or Indian tribes, | 


have been entered into by the federal govern- 
ment, and not by particular states. 


The other article has a direct application to 


the treatment of at least a part of the Inc lians | nance 


within this purchase. It reads thus: ‘The 
United States promise to execute such treaties 
and articles as may have been agreed between 
Spain and the tribes and nations of Indians, 
until, by mutual consent of the United States 
and the said tribes or nations, other suitable 
articles shall have been agreed upon.” 
the numbers and nature of these treaties, I 
am not aware, but we may rest assured they 
are for the benefit of the Indians ; otherwise, 
there would be no necessity for exacting a pre- 
mise from the United St ites for their observ- 
ance. The faith of the United States is pledg- 
ed for this article, and therefore, without the 
consent of the Indians. even if the disposition 
of the government, or the f the 
constitution opposed no obstacle, the individual 
states could not be empowered to negotiate 
with the Indians, so far as the terms of these 
treaties would be rene We have here, it 
may be observed in passiny, direct and pos- 
itive evidence of ine capacity of the 


provisions oO 


made, in the estimation of two foreign nations, 
whose statesmen, it may be presumed, without 


offence to the supporters, in Georgia, of the 


opposite doctrine, had a competent knowledge] in 1802, cedes to the United States 


Or 


| 


| 


possible, ac-| sent, and in their property, 
\they never shall be invaded or disturbed, 
,|unle ss in just and lawful wars, authorised by 


} 
| 


As this article refers to the |humanity shall from time to time be made Jor| 
‘ederal Constitution, for the principles upon |prerenting wrongs being done to them, and 

which the new states are to be admitted into preserving peace and friendship with then.” | 

the Union, we have only to consult that docu- | 


THE FRIEND. 


the state of 


of the law of nations, which must determine| right, title and claim” which 
this point. And it is no slight satisfaction to! Georgia had *to the jurisd ction and goil of 
find, that while Napoleon, in the arrogance of the lands, (now the states of Mississip pi and 
power, was tri umpling under foot the privileges; Alabama), on the express 
of civilized man, he had respect to the claims} of the te rritory thus ceded, 
of the weak, who had reposed confidence in| ‘quently agreed to be two 
the honour of Spain. 

Our classification embraces, in the second | 
place, Indians within the original north western 
territory. Already have threeamportant states 
been carved out of this territory ; and a fourth 
will probably be added before another census. 


condition, that out 

a state (subse. 
hould be formed 
and admitted into the Union, on the Con. 
ditions and restrictions, with the privi- 
leges, and in the same manner as is provided 
in the ordinance for the government of the 
ae western territory, “which ordinance 
shall, in all its parts, extend to the te rritory 
containe a in the present act of cessions, that 
article only excepted, which forbids slavery,” 

With such barriers against encroachment op 
the federal government, by the states within 
the three districts enumerated, the cause of 
the Indians might, humanly speaking, be deem. 
ed safe. But an additional guard has beep 
provided, which it may not be amiss 
tion. 


same 
same 


No part of the Union has exhibited a more rapid 
or better growth than Let us 
inquire what protection the Indian tribes may | 
claim within this extensive The fol- 
| lowing is an extract from the * Ordinance for 
the government of the territory north west of 
|the river Ohio,” bearing date July 13, 1787: 
* The utmost good faith shall always be observ-| 


these states. 


region. 


to men. 


prope rly 
shall never be taken from them without their con- 


As all the new states here noticed, have beep 
rights, and liberty, 


| formed out of territory belonging to the United 
States, and held by them, as a common fund 
for the benefit of the whole confederacy, some 
provision was thought advisable to secure to 
the United States, tlhe unrestricted right to so 
much of the lands as should remain un; appro 
priated, at the admission of a new state. The 
This extract is part of one of the six cali Laaetle western ordinance, accordingly, contains 
cles of compact between the original states,;a declaration, that the legislatures of such 
and the and states of this territory, | states shall not interfere with the primary dis- 
which are incorporated in the ordinance, with | | posal of the soil within their limits, by con- 
the declaration that they shall for ever remain | gress, nor with any regulation this body may 
unalterable, unless by common consent.’ Here find necessary for securing the title in such 
then, without doubt. had not the constitution! soil, to bona fide purchasers. And the prac- 
of the United States invested the federal gov-|tice has been, upon the admission of a new 
ernment with the whole authority of superin- state, to insert a condition to this effect, in the 
tending and controlling the intercourse of her! state constitution, and, in some instances, to 
citizens with the Indians, ample warrant is! obtain a solemn recognition of this principle, 
given for that pur to the extent of this before admission, and incorporate it, also, in the 
particular territory. ‘The cessions of this te r- | constitution. 1 select that which was so re- 


congress; but laws founded in justice and 


pe ople 


pe se, 


jritory by individu: il states, have all been made! congnized and so orn ited by Mississi Ippl, 
with an express recognition of this very ordi- which is as follows : 


‘ The convention for and 
This isa — conferred upon the|in behalf of the people inhabiting this state, 
feder: , covernment—it cannot be delegated to}do ordain, agree and declare, that they for 
particular states : the Indiz ins may always look | ever disclaim all right or title to the waste or 
the good faith to be observed | unappropriated lands, lying within the state of 
towards them—the United States have solemn-| Mississippi, and that the same shall be and 
ly entered this guaranty; the terms of|remain at the sole and entire dis sposition of 
the be considered inviolable. | the United States.” 
And, happily, this important article extends 

its protection much beyond the confines of the | 
north western territory. 


for utmost 
into 


compact may 


Till the title of the Indians has been extin- 
guished, the federal government has not the 
right, nor has it, in a single instance, been the 

see, Mississippi and of| practice to make sale of, 


or do any act which 
these states has the right to legis-|might be construed to be an appropriation of 
late for the Indian tribes among them. 


The| Indian lands, and unleas appropriated, the yery 
state of North Carolina, when she ceded to! constitutions of the states forbid the assumption 
the United States the territory which now|of any power over them. The native occupants 
constitutes the state of ‘Tennessee, stipulated | cannot, in the spirit of the disclaimer by the 
that it should be governed by the terms of the| state, be molested even by a survey. Asa means 
ordinance, relating to the north western te rri-| of preve nung misconstruction on the part 
tory, providing only against the emancipation | of the states of the effect which an admission 
of slaves. Humanity isa debtor to Georgia, | into the Union under the name of sovereignties 
for a like acquisition as to Mississippi ‘and | j might have on this subject, this provision is cer- 
Alabama. Her co-operation, in this respect, | | tainly important. 


\ Itembraces Tennes- | 
Alabama, and neither 


shadow of 





A pretezt to interfere with 


Indians! deserves to be held in perpetual remembrance. | the possession of the Indians ean searcely arise. 
to make treaties, and their inviolability when! She has taken special 4 


care that her purpose 'No matter how long the period m iy be before 
misunderstood. The articles of| the Indian title shall be extinguished, the states 
between the United) have no right toc omplain. ‘The United States 
States and the state of Georeia, consummated are not bound to ‘euien uish it at all. And 
“all the|even when extinguished, the state, as such de- 


should not be 


agreement and cession 
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rives no direct beast: The lands belong still) ly only prepares him the better for yielding to naturally, as something that relished too much 





to the parent government, The same tempta-| the unfortunate influences his condition ; of pedantry, to consort with his disposition 
tion is not therefore, as in Georgia, held up to) and the habits and oabeilen es ‘of society come and desiyns.”’ In reference to what is here 
state cupidity. In making these remarks, | also to assist their force and confirm their do-| insinuated, in disparagement of the study of 


however, I must not be understood to rely on} minion. When an individual thus circumstan- languages, merely as such, we may just remark 
this restriction as the strong-hold of the Indians. ced, therefore, betakes himself in good earnest | that the observation is, perl aps, not quite so 
Far from it. I have specified it only as sub-| to the pursuit of knowledge, he also is entitled | profound as it is plausible. So long as one 
sidiary to their protection, by preventing a) to be regarded as one who has exhibited much | mind differs from another, there will always be 
pretext to molest them. The ordinance for! energy of character, and conquered many dif- ‘much difference of sentiment, as to the com- 
the government of the north western ter-)| ficulties, as well as he who has had to strug: gle | parative claims upon our regard, of that, on 
ritory, is the panoply which I wish prominently) with poverty, or an uncongenial occupation, in|the one hand, which addresses itself princi- 
to dis play. It protects every thing which the his attempts to obtain an ac quaintance with | pally to the taste or the imagination, and that, 
Indians hold dear ; “THEIR LANDS AND PRO-| books. The impediments which have lain injon the other, which makes its appeal to the 
PERTY SHALL NEVER BE TAKEN FROM THEM) the way of the former are different from those | understanding only. But it is, at any rate, to 
WITHOUT THEIR CONSENT, AND IN THEIR PRO-| that have beset the path of the latter ; but they} be reme smbered that, in confining the epithet 
PERTY, RIGHTS AND LIBERTY, THEY NEVER! may not have been less difficult to overcome. | useful, as is commonly done, to the latter, it 
SHALL BE INVADED OR DISTURBED, UNLESS IN The fact, at all events, is, that the te mptations |!s intended to describe it as the useful only 
JUST AND LAWFUL WARS AUTHORIZED BY con-| of wealth have often exerted as fatal an effect | pre-eminently, and not exclusively. The agree- 
cress.” This is indeed a complete recognition| in repressing all ardour for intellectual pro-|able or the graceful i is plainly also useful. The 
of their independence—their sove reignty—their| mise, as ever did the obstructions of indigence. |study of languages and style, therefore, can- 





national character. “ Yet, where the love of knowledge has taken | not, with any propriety, be denounced as a 
In the observations here offered, I have said| full possession of the heart, the rich man is in|mere waste of time ; but, on the eee is 
but little of the power conferred and the obli-|a much more favourable situation than the poor|well fitted to become to the mind, source 


gation imposed on the federal government, by lman, for the prosecution of great enterprises|both of enjoyment and of power. So great, 
the constitution, to yield entire protection to] in science or literature. ‘Those demand both| indeed, is the influence of diction upon the 
the Indian tribes. I have not adverted to the| leisure and ease of mind—two good things, of| common feelings of mankind, that no literary 
treaties between these tribes and the United) the first of which generally but little, and of| work, it may be safely asserted, has ever ac- 
States. I have so abstained, however, not! the second often not much, are his who has| quired a permanent reputation and popularity, 
from any doubt of the validity of the arguments] to provide for his daily bread by his daily la-|or, in other words, produced any wide and en- 
drawn from these sources, but because they|bour. Hence some of the greatest names, in| during effect, which was not distinguished by 
have been so fully stated and enforced as to| all departments of philosophy and le arning, are | the graces of style. ‘Their deficiency, in this 
require no further comment. I have withheld, | those of persons who, unembarrassed by the | respect, has been, at least one of the causes of 
also, a particular reference to the controversy | toils and cares of obtaining a subsistence, have the comparative oblivion, into which Boyle’s 
with Georgia, on the ground preliminarily in-| | been free to lead a life of conte mplation, hav-|own writings have fallen, and, doubtless, weak- 
timated, that that topic was exhausted. T here | ing purchased to themselves that inestimable | ened the efficacy of such of them as aimed at 
are, nevertheless, a few facts, relative to that) privilege by a relinquishment of the other plea- lany thing beyond a bare statement of facts, 
controversy, which the present investigation | sures or objects of ambition, ordinarily follow leven in his own day. It was this especially, 
has supplied, which, if I continue to view in ed by those in their situation, and seeking sacsliatial exposed some of his moral lucubrations 
the same light that I now do, [ may, perhaps, | other advantage from their riches or their com- | to Swift's annihilating ridicule. 

deem not unworthy of a brief communication | petence, than that of bei ing at liberty to devote} “On being brought home from Eton, Boyle, 
hereafter. G——. | their time and their powers of mind to labours 


who was his father’s favourite son, was placed 
— | of their own choosing.”’ 


under the care of a neighbouring clergyman, 
For “The Friend.” | After sketches of the life of Napier, to whom | who instructed him, he says, ‘both with care 
ROBERT BOYLE, | science is so greatly indebted for the invention |and civility, and soon brought him to renew 
From that agreeable and highly useful pub-| of logarithms, of his contemporary Tycho his first acquaintance with the Roman tongue, 
lication, “ The Library of Entertaining ROW) Brehe, the celebrated Danish astronomer, and j|and to improve it so far, that in that language 
ledge,” we have at different times, as the suc-| others who combined the advantage of wealth|he could readily enough express himself in 
cessive parts have made their appearance, ex-| and rank with a thirst and indefatigable pur- | prose, and began to be no dull proficient in the 
tracted various articles, chiefly illustrative of} suit of knowledge, the volume thus proceeds. | poetic strain.’ ‘Although, however,’ he 
the developement of genius and mental ener-| “But, perhaps, the best example we can ad- adds, ‘naturally addicted to poetry, he fore- 
gy, under the pressure of poverty and other} duce, of the manner in which wealth may be | bore, in after life, to cultivate his talents for 
unfavourable circumstances. Inthe last number} made subservient, by its possessor, not only to| that species of composition, because, in his 
which has come to hand, and not yet re-print-| the acquisition of knowledge, but also to its|travels, having by discontinuance forgot much 
ed in this country, a different description of| diffusion and improvement, is that of our cele- lof the Latin tongue, he afterwards never could 
characters are introduced, designed to show} brated countryman, the honourable Robert|find time to redeem his losses, by a serious 
the * Advantges of wealth in the pursuit of | Boyle. Boyle was born at Lismore, in Ire-|study of the ancient poets.’ From all this, itis 
knowledge.” These are ushered in by some| ‘land, in 1627, and was the seventh and young- | evident, that the natural bent of his mind did 
very pertinent preliminary remarks, of which}est son of Richard, the first Earl of Cork,|not incline him very strongly to classical stu- 
the following is a part. commonly called the great Earl. The first dies ; and as, for the most obviously wise pur- 
“ The besetting temptations attendant upon} advantage which ho derived from the wealth | poses, there has been established among men 
the possession of wealth and leisure (which,|and station of his father, was an excellent|a diversity of intellectual endowments and 
rightly employed, constitute such inestimable} education. After having enjoyed the instruc- | tende sncies, and every mind is most efficient, 
advantages) are the facilities which they afford| tion of a domestic tutor, he was sent, at an | hen it is employed most in accordance with its 
to the indulgence of mere indolence and love! early age, to Eton. But his inclination, from |natural dispositions and predilictions, it was 
of pleasure. A rich man, who can live with-| the first, seems to have led him to the study of just as wel! that the course of his education 
out exerticn of any kind, is apt to lose the) things rather than of words. He remained at | was now changed. In his eleventh year, he 
power even of that ‘degree of exertion whi ch Eton only four years, * in the last of which,” |and one of his brothers were put under the 
is necessary for the acquisition of knowledge. | according to his own statement, in an account |charge of Marcombes, a French gentle- 
Besides, his money provides him with other en-| which he has given us of his early life, “he|man, and sent to travel on the continent. In the 
joyments ; and he often never even acquires aj forgot much of that Latin he had got, for he|narrative of his early life, in which he desig- 
taste for those of an intellectual kind. A de-| was so addicted to more solid parts of know-| nates himself by the name of Philoretus, 
fective or misdirected education too frequent- ledge, that he hated the study of bare words, Boyle has left us an account of his travelling 
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tutor. “ Hewas a man,” 
his mien and outside, had very much of his na- 
ticn, having been divers years a traveller and a 

soldier: he was well fashioned and very we NH 
knew what belonged to a gentleman. His natu- 
ral were much better than his acquired parts, 
though divers of the latter he possessed, though 
not in an eminent, yet in a competent degree. 
Scholarship he wanted not, having, in 
greener years, been a professed student in di-| 
vinity ; but he was much less read in 
than men, and hated pedantry as much as any 
of the seven deadly sins. * Before 

company he was always very civil to his pupils 5, 
apt to ec lipse their failings, and set off the ir| 
good qualities to the best advantage. But in| 
his private conversation he was cynically dis-| 
posed, and a very nice Critic, both of words| 
and men; which humour he used to exercise 

so freely with Philoretus, that at last he forced} 
him to a very cautious and considerate way of] 
expressing himself, which after turned to his| 
no small advantage. ‘The worst quality he 

had was his choler, to excesses of which he 
was excessively prone; and that being the| 
only passion, to which Philoretus was much} 
observed to be inclined, shun] 
clashing with his governor, and his accustom- 
edness to bear the sudden sallies of his impe-} 
tuous humour, taught our youth so to subdue | 

that passion in himself, that he was soon able} 
to govern it habitus illy, and with ease.” 

Under the guidance of this gentleman, who, | 
although not much fitted, apparently, to make 
his pupils profound se holars, or even to embue| 
them with a taste for elegant literature, was} 
probably very well qualified, both to direc t| 
their powers of observation, and to supe riu- 
tend and assist - general growth of their} 
minds, at this early The two brothers 
passed through France to Geneva, where they | 
continued some time, studying rhetoric, logic, | 
mathematics and political geography, to which | 
Robert added a skill in French, somewhat un-} 
usual to strangers. ‘The party afterwards set| 
off for Italy, and, after visiting and | 
other places, proceeded to Florence, where} 
they spent the winter. 

While residing here, Boyle made_ himself 
master of the Italian language. But anothe 
acquisition, for which he was indebted to his vi- 
sit to Florence, probably influenced, to a greater 
extent, the future course of his pursuits; we mean 
the knowledge he obtained of the then rece nt] 
astronomical discoveries of Galileo. This great| 
philosopher died in the neighborhood of Flo- 
rence in the beginning of the year 1762, while 
Boyle and his brother were pursuing theirstudies 
inthatcity. The young Englishman, who was 
himself destined to ac quire so high a reputa- 
tion by his experiments In Various departments | 
of physic al science, some of them the same 
which Galileo had cultivated, probably never 
even beheld his illustrious precursor ; but we 
cannot tell how much of Boyle’s love of expe- 
rimental enquiry, and his ambition to distin- 
guish himself in that field, may have been 

caught from this, his accidental residence, in| 
early life, in a place where the renown of Gali- 
leo and bis discoveries, must have been on} 


the lips of all. 


says he, “whose gait, 


his| 


books} 


* * * 


his desire to 


age. 


Venice, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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(To be continued 


THE FRIEND. 


For The Friend.’ 

It is worthy of remark that the coins of seme 
of the Greek Emperors who reigned during the 
continuance of the 


lscribed with the two Greek letters A and Q 


~ 


Saviour. (Dr. 
‘These let- 
introduced in the coin, one on each 


faith in the divinity of our 
Walsh’s Essay on Christian coins). 
ters are 
side of a cross, a symbol adopted by Constan- 
tine as his Christian ensign, after having 


historians relate) seen in the sky the appearance 


(as 
\ 


of a fiery cross, with the superscription, ** by| 


this conquer.” 


R. 


‘The Friend 


A work has very recently aad from the} 


| English press, the author of which (Joseph! 


John Gurney ) has already made himself known 
to society, by a very valuable work on our reli- 
gious prince iples and practice. ‘This new pub-| 


lication is entitled 


the Doctrines of the Deity of Christ, with some 
remarks on the practic a] importance of that 
Doctrine,” Svo. By of our members| 
who have paid some attention to the ancient} 
languages in which the Holy Scriptures were 
originally composed, 
ibe addition: lly valued ; 


those 


and by the general} 


| reader it is probs ible that much religious interest | 


will be felt in many of the Scriptural illustra- 


jtions which the author presents, of the great; 


and solemn doctrine of the divinity of our Sa- 
viour. The talents and classical 
attainments, which as far as | am competent to 


author's 


| judge, are unusually eminent for a member of! 
devoted in an instructive| 


our Society, appear 


and valuable manner to the “support of that 


|most holy faith which was once delivered to the’ 


saints.’ | have been much struck with the 
motto the author has selected for his title page, 
from Athanasius, a Christian writer who lived, 
it is said, about A. D. 326. I have turned to 
it again and again with much satisfaction and 
profit previous to closing the volume, after each 


| time of perusal of a subject so awfully sublime 
‘The follow-| 


for poor finite man to approach. 
ing is a literal translation of it ; the passage 
needs no comment. 


Arian controversy, are in-| 


| For “The Friend,” 
(Alpha and Omega) as an indication of their| 


‘ Biblical Notes and Disser-} 
| tations, chiefly intended to confirm and illustrate | 


this work will doubtless| 


| and the milliners’ craft. 


* I slaves whe naiie peris ee d in the passage, oy 


| been thrown into the sea as damaged merchan- 
| cize. 


SONNET. 
| The storm’s stern voice hath passed—and nature 
courts 
My restless heart with a maternal smile; 
Among the orange groves, enamoured sports 
The lagging breeze upon yon Indian isle. 
| How placid is the monarch ocean’s sleep ! 
| His hollow roar is hushed through all his cayes— 
| Heaven’s lucid fires glow in the tranquil deep, 
And the fair moon her beamy crescent laves— 
| Nature! thy holy calm pervades my breast— 
Thy silence is instinct with Deity! 
}Oh! that in Him my soul might find her rest, 
And hear his voice rebuke life’s troubled sea! 
When gusty passions sweep, and pallid fear, 
Shrie -king in every blast, pursue my dark career. 


M 
Off Cuba, 1828. 


To the Editor of “The Friend.” 


Observing an article lately published in one 
| of the Annuals, which it is believed will be inte. 
| resting to many of the readers of ** The Friend,” 
lits republic ation is suggested for considera- 
ition. It isan account of the martyrdom of 
Mary Dyer, written by M. Sedgwick, well 
known as an authoress, in a style and witha 

candour likely be to gencral 
readers ; and contains, in addition to the sub- 
stance of the narrative to be found in our writ- 
(ers, a letter drawn from other sources, address- 
'ed by her husband William Dyer, to the gov 
ernor of the colony of Massac husetts, solici iting 
ier pardon. 

It is in the “ Token, a Christmas and New 
Year’s Present.” Edited by S. G. Goodrich, 
Boston ; published by Gray and Bowen, 1831 

A Supscriper. 


to inte resting 


MARY DYER. 


Mary Dyer, belonging to the religious Socie- 
ty of Frie nds, a Socie ty that, after hr ving long 
resisted the tempest of intolerance and perse- 
cution, is melting away under the genial sun 
of universal toleration, and the ignoble, but no 
{less resistless influence of the tailor’s shears. 
As Voltaire predict- 


“| know that [He is truly God, from heaven,| ed, some sixty years since, “Les enfans en- 


impassible (not liable or obnoxious to suffer 
ing.) I know that he was of the seed of David, 
a man according to the fle +e from the earth,| 
passible (liable to suffer.) I do 
how the 
how He is both God and man ; Jest, whilst | 
busy myself about the how, and am investigating 
the mode, 1 should miss of that good which is 
set before us.”’ B. 
11th month, 1830. 


For *‘ The Friend.” 


It would be easy to prove, says 


s Humboldt, | 


| that the whole arc hipelago of the West Indies, 


| which now comprise scarcely 2 4400, OOO ne- 
groes and mulattoes, (free and ‘aon »s,) received | 


not enquire} 
same is both possible and impossible ;! 


| found a prison, and were destined, 
| glory and our shame, to sufler 


-|richis par l'industrie de leurs peres veulent 


|jouir et avoir des 
des manchettes.” 
Mary Dyer was among those, who, in 1657, 
sought in New England, an asylum from the 
| op pression of the mother country. But the 
persecuted had become persecutors ; and, in- 
stead of an asylum, these harmless people 


honneurs, des boutons et 


for their 
as martyrs in 


ithe cause of liberty of conscience. 


| Sewal, the historian “ of the people called 


Quakers,”’ to whom we are indebted for most 
‘of the following particulars, has given very 
‘slight notice of Mary Dyer’s private history 


** She was,” he says, “of a come ly and grave 


from 1670 to 1825, nearly FIVE MIL L IONS] countenance, of a good family and estate, and 


of Africans. In these revolting calculations! 


| on the consumption of the human species, we 
{have not included the number of unfortunate | another document, 


a mother of several children ; but her husband, 
it seems, was of another persuasion.””’ From 


which we have been so 
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fortunate as to obtain, it appears that this de- 
fect of religious sympathy, had in no de- 
sree abated the affection and confidence of 
her husband. 

‘Thus she possessed whatever comes within 
the aspiration of a woman’s ambition or af- 
fections—beauty, for this is no violent para- 
phrase of the Quaker historian’s stinted cour- 
tesy, rank, fortune, conjugal and maternal 
happiness ; yet she counted all these but loss, 
when she believed, that her obedience to the 
inspiration of God, required their sacrifice. 

The Pilgrims, finding the penalties of fine, 
imprisonment, scourging with the “ three cord- 
ed whip,” cuttng off the ears, and boring the | 
tongue with a red-hot iron, ineffectual in ex- 


added, ** You may leave me, marshal, I will of the greatest joy I could have in the world 
return alone.” No eye can see, nor ear hear, nor tongue ul- 

“] believe you, Mrs. Dyer,” replied the!ter, nor heart understand the sweet incomes 
marshal ; ** but | must do as | am command- | and refreshings of the spirit of the Lord, which 
ed.”’ ‘I now feel.” Death could not appal a mind 

The prisoners were condemned on tle twen-| so lofty and serene. Man could not disturb a 
tieth of October. ‘The twenty-seventh was the | peace so profound. Her companious evinced 
day appointed for the execution of the sen-ja like composure. They all tenderly embraced 
tence. With a self-command and equanimity | at the foot of the scaffold. Robinson first 
of mind rare in such circumstances, Mary em-| mounted it, and called on the spectators to 
ployed the interval in writing an “ Appeal to} witness for him that he died not as a malefac 
the rulers of Boston ;” an appeal, not in her|tor, but for testifying to the light of Christ 
own behalf, not for pardon, nor life, but for a|/Stevenson, the moment before the hangman 


redress of the wrongs of her persecuted breth- 


| performed the last act, said, ** This day we 


ren. “1 have no sell-ends, the Lord knoweth,”’ |shall be at rest with the Lord.” 


5 


she says, ‘for if life were freely granted by 


Mary was of a temper, like the intrepid 


tirpating the “ cursed heresy of the Quakers,’’| you, it would not avail me, so long as | should | Madame Roland, to have inspired a faltering 


or * preventing their pestilent errors and prac- 
tices,” proceeded to banish them from their| 
jurisdiction, on pain of death. 

This violence was done under a statute 
enacted in 1658. Mary Dyer, with many| 
others, sought a refuge from the storm, in 
Rhode Island. Christian liberty, in its most 
yenerous sense, was the noble distinction of 
that province, and there Mary might have 
enjoyed her inoflensive faith, and all the 
temporal distinctions it permitted, for her hus- 
band filled one of the bighest offices in the 
province. But she could not forget her suffer- 
ing brethren in the Massachusetts colony. 
She meditated on their wrongs, till she felt a 
call to return to Boston. ‘Two persons, dis- 
tinguished for their zeal and integrity, accom- 
panied her, William Robinson, and Marma- 
duke Stevenson. ‘Their intention and hope 
was to obtain a repeal or mitigation of the 
laws against their sect. Their return was in 
the autumn of 1659. On their appearance in 
Boston, they were immediately seized and 
committed to prison, and a few days subse- 
quent, after a summary and informal examin- 
ation before Governor Endicot, and the asso- 
ciate magistrates, they were sentenced to 
sufler the penalty of death, which had been 
already decreed to such as, after being banish- 
ed, should return. 

Mary's pure and gentle spirit dwelt in eter-| 
nal sunshine; its elements were at peace.| 
When the fearful words were pronounced, 
‘Mary Dyer, you shall go to the prison 
whence you came, thence to the place of ex- 
ecution, and be hanged there until you are 
dead,” she folded her hands, and replied, with a 
serene aspect, “ the will of the Lord be done.”’| 

Her friends have described her demeanour! 
at this moment, as almost supernatural, as if| 


the outward temple was brightened by the| 
communications of the spirit within. ‘They 
say, the world seemed to have vanished from| 
her sight; her eyes were raised, and fixed in| 
the raptures of devotion ; her lips were moved | 
by the extacy of her soul, though they uttered | 
no articulate sound. 

Governor Endicot seems to have felt an} 
irritation at her tranquillity, not more dignified 








daily see or hear of the sufferings of my peo- 
ple, my dear brethren, and the seed with whom 
my life is bound up. Let my counsel and re- 
quest be accepted with you to repeal all such 
laws, that the truth and servants of the Lord 
may have free passage among you, and you be 
kept from shedding innocent blood, which | 
know there be many among you would not do, 
if they knew it so to be.”’ ** In love and in the 


spirit of meekness, for I have no enmity to the | 


persons of any, | again beseech you.’’ ‘There 
is not, throughout this magnanimous appeal, 
the slightest intimation of a wish that her sen- 
tence should be remitted, no craven nor na- 
tural shrinking from death, no apologies for 
past offences, but the courage of an apostle 


contending for the truth, and the tenderness of 


a woman feeling for the sufferings of her peo- 
ple. Could it matter to so noble a creature, 
where, according to the quaint phrase of her 
sect, her ‘* outward being dwelt,’ or how soon 
it should be dissolved ? 

On the evening of the twenty-sixth, William 


Dyer, Mary’s eldest son, arrived in Boston, and | 


was admitted to her prison. He came in the hope 
of persuading his mother to make such conces- 
sions in regard to her faith, as to conciliate her 
judges, and procure a reprieve. All night he 
remained with her. The particulars of this in- 
terview have not been preserved. Mary's ene- 
mies have not been scrupulous in the record 


of her virtues, and her friends appear to have | 


considered the affections of nature scarcely 


worth a memorial, amidst the triumphs of her | 
faith, We know the temper of woman, the 


tenderness and depth of a mother’s love. We 
may imagine the intense feelings of the son, on 
the eve of his mother’s threatened execuiion, 
pleading for the boon of her life ; we may in- 
agine the conflict between the yearnings of 
the mother, and the resistance of the saint; 
and we may be sure that we cannot exaggerate 
its violence, nor its suffering. The saint was 
triumphant, and on the following morning, 
Mary was led forth, between her two friends, 
to the place of execution. <A strong guard es- 


|corted the prisoners, and, as if to infuse the 


last drop of bitterness in their cup, Mr. Wil- 
son, **the minister of Boston,” attended them. 


"| perverted to support it. 


| . ° ye 
|spirit by her example ; far more diflicult she 
| Inust have found it, to behold the last quiver 


|ings and strugglings of mortality, in the per 
lsons of her friends. But even after this. she 
| was stedfast, and ascended the scaffold with an 
junblenching step. Her dress was scrupulous- 
ly adjusted about her feet, her face covered 
|with a handkerchief, and the halter put round 
her neck. 

| The deep silence of this awful moment was 
ibroken by a piercing cry. Stop! she is re 
| prieved ! was sent from mouth to mouth, till 
;one glad shout announced the feeling of the 
loazing multitude. Was there one of all those 
gathered to this fearful spectacle, whose heart 
(did not leap with joy? Yes—the sufferer and 
ivictim, she, to whom the gates of death had 
‘been opened. “ Her mind,” says her historian, 
'‘* was already in heaven,” and when they loosed 


|her feet and bade her come down, she stood 


still, and said “ she was willing to suffer as her 
brethren had, unless the magistrates would an 
nul their cruel Jaw.” 

Her declaration was disregarded, she was 
forced from the scaffold, and reconducted to 
prison. ‘There she was received in the arms 
of her son, and she learnt from him that she 
owed her life, not to any soft relenting of her 
judge, but to his prolonged intercession. 

To be continard 

a 

CONVERSATIONS WITH ELIAS HICKS 


Continued from page 148 


These then are Elias’s arguments in expla- 
nation of his views of the divinity of Christ. 
‘The principle charged upon him by the Friends, 
is distinctly embraced in this statement, and 
the language of the apostle is garbled and 
In the first chap- 
ter to the Hebrews, and in intimate con- 
‘nection with the fragment, Ii. Hicks has bro- 
‘ken off, the apostle bore testimony both to 
ithe manhood and eternal deity of the Son of 
\God. In the clearest manner he ascribes di- 
lvine attributes to him, by declaring that God 
hath spoken to us in these last days, by Ais Son, 
|whom he hath appointed heir of all things— 
iby whom also he made the worlds. He re- 


° e | . . ’ ; 

than a child’s, when he vents his wrath in}There were coarse and malignant  spirits|presents Him as the brightness of the Father's 
é ‘ ° } , "| : . 

blows on an insensible and incorporeal sub-| among the spectators. “ Are you not ashamed,” |glory, the express image of his person, and up- 


Stance. 


said one of them tauntingly to Mary, “are you 


lholding all things by the word of his power. 


“Take her away, marshal,”’ he said harshly.! not ashamed to walk thus hand in hand be-|Then taking bis character in both its parts, he 


“IT return joyfully to my prison,’ she re-| 
plied ; and then turning to the marshal, she} 


tween two young men ?” 


says, * when he had by himself purged our sins, 


“ No,” she replied, “ this is to me an hour|he sat down on the right hand of the majesty 
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on high, being made so much hettet ae the| 


The four Friends say, that “on bei sing closely | 
angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained « 1} que stioned in what way he believed in his di-| 
more excellent name than they. Then pur-| vinity,”’ he said that * he believed in it the same 
suing the contrast between the angels, and the| as he believed in the divinity of any other good 
Son, he quotes the divine command, * Let all) man.’’ Compare this with what R. Seaman heard | 
the angels of God worship him.” Saying ex-| him say: “ Every man may be furnished with | 
pressly to the Son, “ Thy throne, Oh! God, is} ability to come into this blessed state of per-| 
for ever and ever, a sceptre of righteousness is) fection, and become, as the apostle says, theirs | 
the sceptre of thy kingdom.” And a little fur-| of God, and joint heirs with Christ,’ if there is 
ther on he says: ** And thou, Lord, in the be-| only a willingness on his part to embrace the 
ginning hast laid the foundations of the earth,| means.’” Here again he perverts the Scrip- 
and the heavens are the work of thy hands,’’| tures ; for the apostle no where conveys the 
&c. It was from between these two last, and idea that we may come into the same state 
striking passages, that E. Hicks picked out the which Christ was in, when an object of worship 
quotation which he made, which the apostle to saints and angels, far above all principality 
had so embraced and embodied with the rest,| and power, and might, and dominion, and every 
as not to be separated from it without destroy-| name which is named, not only in this world, 
ing the sense of the at large; and) but also in that which is to come. We have 
which represented our Lord in that exaltation, received (such as have come to the true Chris- 
in which all the angels of God were command-| tian experience) the spirit of adoption; and 
ed to worship him—and which in another place) this through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the same apostle speaks of, “ as being raised, a submission to the operations of his sanctify- 
from the dead, by the power God, and set at) ing power in our hearts ; but he is a Son over 
his own right hand in the heavenly places, far his own house, whose house we are—we were 
above all principality, and power, and might} reconciled to God, by the death of his Son. ‘* He 
and dominion, and every natne that is named not} was delivered for our offences, but raised again 
only in this world, but ‘also in that which is to] for our justification. He ever liveth to make 
come.” Out of this body of apostolic testi-| intercession for us; that as there is but one 
mony to the proper divinity of the Son, E.| God, so there is but one mediator between ( 
Hicks picked out a few expressions relating | and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave him- 
more particularly to his manhood, as the sum/self a ransom for all, to be testified in due 
total of what he could say of his divinity! It|time.” But to return to the position of E. 
is scarcely possible to conceive a more glaring! Hicks. He says, *‘ Every man may be fur- 
instance of garbling and perversion of “Scrip-| nishe d with ability to come into this blessed 
ture. Let the reader bear in mind that the|state of perfection, [that Christ was in, when 
Friends were closely questioning him to know) he was wholly swallowed up in the divine na- 
in what way he believed im the divinity of| ture,] if there is only a willingness on his part 
Christ ; for both parties acknowledge that this | to embrace the means.” If every man may 
was the case in hand. Does he say any thing| come into the same blessed state of perfection 
of its being by him that the worlds were made?| which constituted the divinity of Christ, does 
or that he still upholds all things by the word|he not ascribe divinity to every man (who has 
of his power? or that he was “the brightness|the willingness on his part to embrace the of- 
of his Father's glory, and the express image of| fered means) in the same sense, if not in the 
his person f ’ that he had by himself purged our; same degree, that he does to Christ? And 
sins? or was an object of worship to all the| what difference does he make between him 
angels of God ? or that it was said to Him, | * and other good men,’ but that which is at- 
“Thy throne, Oh! God, is for ever and ever,| tributed to his greater faithfulness? The an- 
a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy|swers are undeniable. But what has been 
kingdom ?”” No, nota word of all this. But| strange, and still continues to be so, is, that 
not satisfied with mutilating the passage as it| Elias Hicks and his followers should so_posi- 
stands in the first chapter of the Hebrew s, he} tively deny holding this doctrine, and so perti- 
goes on to explain it; that it was by faithful | naciously ‘endeavour to defend it!! Were it 
dedication to his Heavenly Father, that he be-| necessary, | could collect extracts from the 
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came wholly swallowed up in the divine nature. 
Compare this with the declaration charged up- 
on him by the four Friends, and where is the| 
? ‘They say he said, that ‘all that 


|sermons and letters of Elias Hicks, that would 
fil a volume, full and explicit to this point. 
The Hicksites know that their leader did hold 
ithe opinion, that Jesus Christ was a frail and 


difference ? 

made him different from other men w as, that | fallible man, liable to fall, and that the one talent- 
by greater faithfulness he had attained to ajed servant might stand as high in divine fa- 
higher state of perfection than other men.”” R.|vour as he!! ‘Through a long course of writ- 
Seaman proves that he expressed this very sen-| ing and preaching he propagated this opinion, 
timent, garbled a passage of Scripture to sus- | with a zeal that was rendered-shoc king by the 
tain it, and insisted that it was by faithful de-|cause. E ven down to the “Answers to the 
dication to his Heavenly Father that he became| Six Queries,” he publicly avowed this senti- 
wholly swallowed up in the divine nature. If| me nt, while he affected to deny it. And as 
R. Seaman and his friends had taken the whole | he did, so do his followers. But all works to- 
four months and a half, to study how they could| gether to prove what his doctrines really were, 
confirm, rather than refute the charge, the y | and how much pains have been taken to give 
could not more effectually have done it than| 
they have. 

But there is another part of this charge to 
which I would call the attention of the reader. 
































them a false colouring ; lest the community, | 


seeing them in their own genuine character, | 
should despise them. 


But what, it may be asked, and asked with 





| 


astonishment, did the writer mean by intrody- 
cing the text, “ Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect?” 
Tv he incitement to pe rfection he sre, must un- 
questionably have re ference to the c capacities 
with which we are endowed. But what has 
this to do with the proposition, that every man 
may — into the same state that Jesus Cc hrist 
was in? If it has any thing to do with a same- 
ness of state, it must be with the “ Father 
which is in heaven.”’ But is this the monstrous 
alternative to which the followers of Elias Hicks 
are obliged to resort to defend their leader, 
for having attempted to let down the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, to mean no more than every 
Man may attain, if he is only willing to embrace 
the offered means ? 

Let it be remembered that Elias Hicks, in 
his answer to the ** Six Queries,’’ almost at 
the close of his days, takes the ground that the 
one talented servant may stand as high in his 
Lord’s favour as the five talented, which fi- 
gure he had applied to Jesus Christ. And 





now his friend and advocate, R. Seaman, 
gives additional evidence, that E. Hicks de- 


clared as his belief, that every man may be fur- 
nished with ability to come into the same bless- 
ed state of perfection which he had represent- 
ed as the divinity of Christ, if there is only a 
willingness on his part to embrace the means. 


(To be con inued. 





For “ The Friend.” 
The following brief account respecting a 
much valued Friend, late of London, will, I 
doubt not, be felt to contain much instruction 
in the example it portrays. 


Extract from a minute of Peel monthly meet- 
ing, London, concerning John Eliot, who 
died the 7th of 3d mo. 1830. 

* This, our dear friend, had been for many 
years amongst us, a bright example of Christian 
meekness and gentleness, combined with sound 
|judgment and discretion. In him ability and 
{humility were beautifully blended ; and it was 
|his particular trait to prefer others before him- 
self. As a valuable member and elder in the 
ichurch, we accounted him * worthy of double 
honour ;’ kindly affectioned, and courteous 
to all, he obtained the love and regard of his 
Friends universally, yet was he especially 
‘careful in his eminently useful services to at- 


>| tribute no merit to himself ; and whilst engaged 


in the final arrangement of his outward affairs, 
he set forth the true believer's hope and faith 
in this acknowledgement: ‘The prospect of 
eternity has been much before me; there has 
been, and there is, in my mind, a feeling of 
humble reliance, a reliance solely on the mercy 
of God, through his beloved son Christ Jesus 
our Lord.’ 





* * ? * 


* I know well 
That they who love their friends most tenderly 
Still bear their loss the best. There is in love, 
A consecrated power, that seems to wake 

Only atthe touch of death from its repose 

In the profoundest depths of thinking souls, 
Superior to the outward signs of grief, 

Sighing or tears,—when these have passed away. 

t rises calm and beautiful, like the moon, 
Saddening the solemn night, yet with that sadness 
Mingling the breath of undisturbed peace. 

City of the Plague. 
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* The Friend.” 


———— = — —— 
| away what had been communicated? And received, none of them answered the contemplated 
« The allusion to this great and good man} when the crisis arrived in his own yearly ©®4. Further efforts will be employed to obtain a 
| . r : hod, aces o i if’ s ol n e 
lias Hicks,) awakens sensations more easily | meeting, that his followers were determined to method, according to which an infant school may be 
sees id 1 Elis encenies may contis ol tens Ne the tee of fas has he commenced and regulated, in an apartment which 
felt than de scribed. is enemies may continue amp! le order of Society under loot, and) has been appropriated for that purpose in the building 
to defame his character, and pour out the vials} identify themselves with the Pennsylvania s« p-|on Chester street. When the desired experiment 
of their wrath upon his devoted head, yet like} aratists, how was he confused and disconcert-| Shall be fully made, and the utility and cost of an 
the oak of the forest, he stood firm amid the) ed, sometimes calling out to his partisans who oo d mode of infantile training be ascertained, 
. . : 9 the controllers will feel themselves bette alifie 
roarings of the elements, and the violence of opposed the clerk, “let him read it,” then,|,... 4, ers will feel themselves better qualified 
- hed | i ly “truth < 1) a han’t read it, d *t let hi read ” than they now are, to authorize the establishment of 
the storm : clothed in the panoply of truth anc re Shan t read it, don t et him reac it ; and | seminaries of the kind in question. It is believed 
righteousness, and shod wath the preparation) to crown the disgrace of that day’s work, act-| that the organization and support of such nurseries 
of the gospel of peace, he bid defiance to the| ually aided S. Mott over the gallery rail with| throughout this extensive and thickly settled district, 
. : o quire wu . , double . » . ne 
most potent assaults of the combined powers} one hand, while he pushed the assistant clerk| W°U'4 "eau're more than double the liberal expen 


; : . diture of money at present contributed by the people 
* malionity ¢ arkness S ie] W ie other ake r + him. lf me , ' ; a 
of malignity and darkness. [}lustrious indivi-| with the other to make room for him ; | for the education of youth between the ages of five 
dual! thy sun has set, yet the glorious serenity J. K. | and fourteen years. ~ Prudence, and justice, and a 
of its parting rays still linger with us, and con- = | due regard for the interests of those whose industry 
. ° ‘ , TrPmoAT ow > Th jan »yperty are > 3 t ce 
tinue to illumine with their twilight, the Chris- THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT . wt yee Aart taxed, de ene that no unnecessary 
oe : 4 _ 7: a a yurdens be laid upon them: because if discontent 
3 rne Aonwi: . p . . . . P > > le far ’ 
tian’s path in his journey Zi n vard Of the Controllers of the p ublie Schools for the First) should, on this acc ount, be reasonably excited, the 
Gould’s Advocate. School District of Pennsylvania. - 


| pecuniary support which is deemed adequate, and 
What vials of wrath may have been poured | Complying with the direction of the act of the| now cheerfully bestowed for public instruction, may 


. . . . | Gener: sse , 2 C Oo sal >» Con-| be altove rT »} 
on the head of the subject of the above high} eneral Assembly of the Commonwealth, the Con-| be altogether withheld. 


eal [k ee ah + anak trollers of the public schools, for the first school; An impartial and strict review of the affairs of the 
wrought eu ogium now Hot, hor am aWare! district of the state of Pennsylvania, submit their! valuable institution committed to their general su- 
that his religious opponents have in any WAY) thirteenth annual report. pervision, enables tiis controllers to assure their 


defamed his character. Their controversy has} By official returns from the respective sections, it} constituents, that it is in an eminently prosperous 
been with his unsound and spurious doctrines. | @ppears that four thousand six hundred and fifty-|condition. {t is rendered so by the fidelity of the 





. . : seven c n atte > ft ying schools, viz: | teachers—by the ass s atte , > gen- 
These have been received from his own mouth | °°Y®" children attend the a: — a | the ees 3 a ae u eran oe of as gs a 
<4 , sadene of bia G:i.! oys. Girls. Total.) “Oren Wno compose the respective boards Of direc- 
or pen, and mosily by the agency of his fol-| Model Schvol 69 174 143| tors—and by the discernment and increasing good 
lowers and friends. If his character has been| Locust street 975 224 499| ill of parents, who more than at any former period 
defamed, it must lie at their door. As regards} Northern Liberties, Third street 377 293 670| encourage their children to embrace the manifest 
. . | . re wig ve aves , . > . . . . » Tha 
the roarings of the eleinents and the violence} Do. do. Franklin st. 56 59 115 eh s which the ee st hools dispe nse.— I a 
. ex . , . eile | Kensington 188 90) 4yg\tatter circumstance conclusively proves, that the 
2s ; re oO s Oo > g | — ‘ - : 
of the storm, they were of his ow n reper fe ark 397 298 695 exertions recently employed to disaffect those for 
and amongst his own —_— — “pre Movemsnsiog 196 222  419| Whose relief this provision was ordained, have been 
faithful and consistent Friends stood with un-| penn Township 230 «=. 223:—=fs« 453 | Unavailing. 
vielding firmness, notwithstanding “ the com-| North Western 104 60 164 = a time like the present, when efforts are openly 
‘ = . . ; le , ~ or ade to lav waste the fi : ’ ¢ ‘ 
bined powers of malignity and darkness” strove | South Western 138 120-258) - ti of oe ee ee a 
° 7 a itis e . | bard street (coloured) 93 67 504 order, 1t 1s Of vast nomen la 1€ susceptible minds 
e ‘om their posts, by the enven-| Lom Beek t ” . “yr : a he . 
‘a ea ae licule J calumny. Had he| Notthern Liberties, (coloured) 16 14 30| ot children in every condition of life, should be for. 
omed shafts dicule ¢ é y- Hi 2 | 


ate tified against the pernicious sentiments, so boldly, and 
been clothed with the panoply of truth and| 93 Q174 1657 — so a pen war ae magne —— 
5 . _ _ oC VE ave +]. ‘ ; to be impressed, and their understa gs e n- 
righteousness, he could never have declared | In the country parts of the district, seven hundred ad. with eal ling vie a P F the be nana oe 

: . : : . . ss fs wi x . oblir > 30 . » * > ¢ 
that ** belief is no virtue and unbetief no crime,” | and fourteen pupils have been at school; these added principles of Christ anity. Th on faye m rs om 

ie } -35 O SLic . Is ¢ - OLOa i 3 
that the Holy Scriptures “are the greatest en- to those taught in the city, and adjoining corpora- ae the pupils in the public ushoole. An: heweues 
gine to do us hurt of any thing in the world,! “05 show the whole number under instruction at ; eae ’ 
. c _— 4 , 


; they are composed of thesoffspring of persons of 
hildr c 4 i sate ceed demeilll Reade | the public expense, since the last report, to have been itutaiees professions, no sectarian opinions are allowed 
the children of men place st ONNCEeNCE | five thousand three hundred and seventy-one. 7 ; ee ~~, 


Baas ‘3 kin*? fainted . ,.|tobe inculeated. The Holy Scriptures wi : 
and faith in them,” or that “ he,” (that Jesus} During thirteen years, thirty-nine thousand eight} to be inculeated. The Holy Scriptures without note, 


Sa : r comment, being the only authority sacred sub- 
that was born of the virgin Mary,) “can do! hundred and sixteen children have enjoyed the bene- = E a PRs oe tority On sacred sud 


. : : : ects, permitted by the controllers to be read or quoted. 
nothing for any of us.”’ | fits of education, edministered by the efficient system | W ith . ‘ i solins a ouiieniie r shar be > se 
Nor would the preparation of the gospel ee nee eee }numberless benefits flow from the means of intel- 


5 it ae ek omea tn The controllers have drawn orders upon the county lectual cultivation afforded to our youths iv the law 
peace, ever have produced the divisions and | treasurer for thirty-tw o thousand, one hundred dollars, rebrombienicnbereny ; r yout by We law 
animosities which his doctrines created in the} and seventy-five cents, of which sum, cighteen thou-| ae eee oo at 7 oo 
long united Society of Friends, and which des- sand, one hundred and fifty dollars, and twenty-eight | ne oe Se ee eee ne Poopess 
cend to his followers, as the natural fruit and/ cents, is charged to the support of Lancasterian 


. >): . - schools, five thousand three hundred and seventy-four} 
: : of his disorganizing principles. : : 
concomitant of his ¢ gi g I ples dollars and forty three cents, to real estate and school 


furniture, and eight thousand five hundredand seventy 


and above all they would commend the interesting 
objects of its care to the favour of heaven. 
On behalr of the board. 
Roserts Vaux, President. 
Attested—T. M. Perit, Secretary. 
Chamber of Controllers, (Feb.) 2d mo. 22, 1831. 


Numerousinstances could be adduced, show- 
ing that his firmness was often shaken, and 
proving a secret consciousness that the cause in 
which he had embarked was of doubtful cha- 


six dollars and four cents, to tuition in the country 
sections. 

The expense of each pupil taught on the plan of ——— 
; . . . . mutual instruction, is four dollars, whilst those on Gop Sees Me.—Persons inclined to the sin of 
racter. W hy did he leave the meeting = ; hio, attend schools conducted in the ordinary manner, cost | stealing, are satisfied if they can only be certain they 
when called upon by E. Bates to defend his} twelve dollars per annum. . shall not be discovered. iI once heard it related, that 


doctrines, and establish their consistency a The money heretofore borrowed in anticipation of|a man who was in the habit of going to his neigh- 
| 





those of R. Barclay? Here was a fair oppor- the receipt of the taxes, has been paid, and no debt! bour’s cunnes to steal ee one day took with 
tunity thich I = ial shallenged to show his exists against the city and county of Philadelphia, on} him his son, @ soy of eight years of age. rhe father 
vanity to which he & _ - . ee ee | account of education. | told his to hold the bag, while he looked if any one 
firmness, and for defeating his opponents, by! “4 yumber of respectable individuals have during; wes near to see him. After standing on the fence, 
proving, in the face of a large ass ‘mbly, that! the last year been qualified to teach, by attending the{ and peeping through all the corn rows, he returned 
he was right and thev wrong. Did G. Fox| model, and other schools, and some a the Sena a ana from Sake and began _ guilty 
3 : pane salve oli ‘ -cq-| found employment in the interior of Pennsy!vania.| Work. ather, said the doy, " you lorgot to loo 
5 ac . ( i ) a> / ° mm 
ever turn his back as E. Hicks did on that occa | By these means the Lancasterian system is gradually | somewhere else.” The man dropt the bag in affright, 


1 « rs : , fe he yes 
sion? or did he not always promptly defend the spreading through the state, where the population is| and said, “ Which way, child supposing he had 


faith he preached when assailed by his adver- 


J dense enough to render its adoption convenient. {seen some one. “ You forgot to look up to the sky, 
saries ? What agitated E. H. so that he tremb- The controllers, pvt unmindful of the discretionary | to see if God was noticing you.” The father felt this 


led on his seat while C. Osborne, at a meeting | power conferred by the legislative enactment of 1828,| reproof of the child so much, that he left the com, 
: se | Oo rored a premium for a system of discipline, lessons,| returned home, and never again ventured to steal; 
in Ohio, was laving open the workings of the and other means adapted to the instruction of child-| remembering the truth his child had taught him, that 
lren under five years of age, which was to embrace | the eye of God always beholds us. “ God sees me,’ 
mulousness in E. H. that he could not CON-| economy. efficient y, and simplicity in its details, | is a thought that would keep us from evil acts, if wo 
trol himself when he attempted to explain | but though several essays of various merit were) tried constantly to feel its truth. 


spirit of infidelity, which produced such tre- 
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= peter ‘ - _—___—____ . 6 eS peeeermnnereees 


For “ The Frie 


| Ramsde ll, Joshua Kimber and Lindley Murray 
Died, at his residence, the Grove, near A 


: : Moore. With respect to the artic le which is 
wich, Great Britain, on the 25th of 12th month the subject of the strictures, we have not 
last, Joseru Gurney, (father of Hannah } | thoucht it necessary to swell our columns with 
Backhouse, now on a religious visit to this t. oat Bete has quoted all that is requisite 
continent,) in the seventy-fourth year of his to make the subject intelligibl When that 
age. 


article first made its appearance in Gould’s 
Advocate, it did not our notice; we 
then thought it a futile, insipid, milk and water 
production, and chiefly remarkable for the ex- 
| traordinary presumption evinced by the writer 
in volunt irily placing his own claim to veraci- 
ity before the public, singly, against the united 
testimony of four respect ible individuals of un- 
"| impeac hable re putation for truth and honesty ; 
. ‘land if Robert Seaman should feel sore, as we 

diffidence. ‘Tie most remarkable disint rest! think he must, under the severe and well me- 
edness governed his con nee and his life, in} rited flagellation now administered, he has none 
every relation, social and pul blic, adorned the to blame but himself and those who may have 
doctrine whic he he preached. The earthly proinpted him to the measure. ; 
remains of this honourable man were accom-| 
panied to the grave by seve ral thousand per- 
sons, a spontaneous and ‘affecting manifesta- 
tion of the respect and gratitude of the com- 
munity in which his long and well spent life 
was close d. 

We cannot, perhaps, conclude our brief no- 


This distinguished Chris tian was an eminent 
minister of the gospel in the S 
and his mind was richly endowed with 
ties, which are not often so liberally bestowed | 
and so happily combined. 


escape 
ociety of Friends, 


quali- 


In his character, great religious weight was} 
united with a cheerful disposition; and a 
powerful and highly cultivated intellect 

crowned by the deepest humility and the pures 


was 


The annual report of the Controllers of the 
Public Schools inserted to day, presents facts 
and results highly creditable to those concerned 
jin their administration, and which must be 
truly gratifying to all interested in the general 


tice with more propriety, than in giving the| good. 
following abstract from English Journals, pub — 
lished where the lamented subject of it was best] ‘The communication designated “ Indian 


known. In announcing his demise, 
testimony to his virtues is borne : 


this just] Rights,” discusses the subject under somewhat 


lof a different aspect from we have 
the remnants 


of all the aboriginal tribes within the bounda- 


any thing 


‘‘ He was walking in his garden, about nine| yet seen, embracing in its scope 


o'clock in the morning, in his usual health, and 
before ten he was a corpse. Mr. Gurney, in| ries of the United States, and is written with a 
disposition, self-government, benevolence of| 
intention, and purity of life and manners, ap- 
proaches as nearly the perfection of Christian 
character sought by the Socie ty of . Friends, 
as it is probably permitted to any human being for 
toattain. The leisure hours of his latter years| 
were much occ 4 od by useful, grave and quiet| 


entitle it to general attention. 
oes 
For ourselves, we have 
the homely, simple and unadorned, but 
often pithy and impressive diction in which the 
tad but tl ° c * \narratives respecting our early Friends are 
3 es, Di ic \ it 1ess O ence Ss . } 1 ss . 
= 1 : us existence Wat |wenerally given, and decidedly prefer it to the 
to do good, and his loss will be long and deeply} tinsel and varnish of much of that which goes 
se rf 3 
, yred by an extensive circle ends, by| 
leplored by a rele of friends, (| under the name of fashionable and popular 
whom Ge was beloved, and by the poor, to style ; yet to many among the junior class of 
S > { « g > 
whom he was valuable inestimable| ; 
a 13 yen readers it may be an inducement to read 
friend. 
‘a attention the affecting account of Mary 
Dyer, exhibited in a polished and modern dress, 
ering teglhw wey eine. ‘| while to others, it may not be uninteresting to 
as te en I icher nea it 
would then be| |see in what manner the subject is treated and 
This honest ambition hath carried me to| appreciated by a liberal minded and accom- 
neglect the fear of seeming prodigal of iny little ; and| plished authoress of a different religious deno- 
Coarse ees talente seating in the cart, be ith} mination, and of New England derivation. It 
rawn ine tl le trafi tl lic 
+ Oe SEE Gen ES ah Se i is right to mention that for reasons which need! 
Hisnor fass.. | 
| not be specified we omit a small part. 


a and 


All that I can say for myself, is a desire of doing 
yood ; which if it were 
hurch, which now 
vlorious. 


we see come ly, 








| ———_ 
THE FRIEND. sl : 
From the National Intelligencer. 
SECOND MONTH, 26, 182). | Thede putation now in this city from the Cherokee 
_[nation of Indians, delegated to convey their com- 





When introducing the article “ Conve ail oS ey nt, have brough ; with the — original letter, | 
Wi = ‘ en in the name of Jefferson, by General Dear-| 
ons with Elias Hicks’’ from the ain ellane-| born, while Secretar y of War, of which the following } 
sus Repository, (commenced last week andj] !§ 4 COPY- rk ended to this interesting document, 
yntinued the present,) want of room prevent-|'* the gold chain to which reference is made, as “an| 


| emblem” of the * friendship” of the U a States. 
“To the beloved Chief of the Cherokee Nation, the | 
Epic ‘Turtie, on behalf of the said Nation—The 


| SECRETARY Wak OF THE 


from mentioning, that, in order toa clear] 
strictures, it wot ld be} 

yroper to refer the reader to page 33: 32, of our| 

third volume, where will be found a statement! 


d us 
| 


derstanding of the 
OF 
greeting: 


| 
| ‘ 


} . viel | een Eliz * Friends and Brothers—The de putation appointed 
mae intervit 7 and conversation yetween 1&8 | by you to visit the. seat of government have arrived 
Lic CKS and Bartholomew W istar, Jonathi in and been welcomed by your fat} 1er, the President of 


degree of ability, of perspicuity and force, which} 


particular relish| 


| plaints and their wishes to the ear ‘of the general go-| 


Unitep Srares sends] 


the United States, with cordiality ; they have spoken, 
and he has heard all the representations that they 
were instructed by you, 
Nation, to make to him. In hisname! have answ er- 
ed them in sincerity and truth, and when they shall 
report to you what I have said, | trust that you will 
feel all uneasiness removed fre ym your minds , and 
that you and your nation will experience that satis. 
faction which must result from a conviction of the 
certainty with which you may coutinue to rely on 
the protection and frie nds ship of the United States ; 
These can never be ferfeited but by the misconduct 
of the red people themselves. Your father, the Pre. 
sident, instructs me to assure you, in behalf of your 
nation, that he will pay the most sacred regard to the 
existing treaties between your nation and ours, and 
protect your whole territory against all intrusions 
that may be attempted by white people, that all en- 
couragement shall be given to you in your just pur- 
suits, and laudable progress towards comfort and 
happiness by the introduction of useful arts; that all 
persons who shall offend against our treaties, or 
the laws made for your protection, shall be 
brought to justice ; or if this should be impracticable, 
| that a faithful remuneration shall be made to you, 
and that he will never abandon his beloved Cherokees, 
nor their children, so long as they shall act justly and 
peaceably towards the white people and their red 
brethren. This is all he requires in return for his 
friendship and protection ; he trusts you will not force 
him to recede from these determinations by an im- 
proper and unjust change of conduct, but that you 
| will give him abundant reason to increase, if possible, 
| his desire to see you happy and contented, under the 
fostering care of the United States. 

‘I se nd you by your beloved chief, Tur Grass, a 
ims it is made of gold, which will never rust, and 
I pray the Great Spirit to assist us in keeping the 
chain of our friendship, of which this golden chain is 
meant for an emblem, bright for a long succession of 
ages. 

“ War Department, 7th July, 
“HH. Dearporn, 
Seal of the United States. } 


on behalf of the ¢ sherokee 


against 


1801. 


Secretary of War.” 
f 
L 


Diep—On the 25th of 12th month last, Canes 
Harvey, of Springfield, Clinton county, Ohio. He 
was a valuable elder in the Society of Friends, and 
had long been one of the ment steady advocates of 
the cause of the much injured Indians, I have often 


remembered a remark which he made some years 
ago, in conversation on that subject. Some allusion 
had been made to the labours which he had devoted 


to Indian civilization, and after expressing the cheer- 
fulness with which it had been done, he said that he 
wished to leave the concern, as an inheritance to his 
children, 

He was firm in the faith of the gospel, and was 
eminently useful in supporting the doctrines and dis- 


cipline of the Soctety, through the times of difficulty 
which have recently passed over the meetings of 


which he was a member. In his last illness, his mind 

was supported in a steady adherence to the doctrines 
in which he had most surely believed, 
fested their calming influence, in the 
| clusion. 


and he mani- 
solemn con- 


Also on the 15th of the Ist mo, following, Josnva 
| Harvey, a young man, the former. He too 
| was a firm believer in our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
| near his end, expressed the consoling hope which he 
| had through our Holy Redeemer. 


son ot 


| 


A stated annual meeting of the contributors 
to the * Asylum for the relief of persons de- 
| prived of the use of their Reason,” will be held 
| at I’riends’ meeting-house, on Mulbe srry street, 
|on fourth day, the 16th of 3d month next, at 3 
}o° clock in the afternoon. 

N. B.—A proposition made last year for a 
change in the constitution, will be considered. 

Tnomas Kimper, Clerk. 
| Philadelphia, 2d mo. 26th, 1831 


